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Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. than that tenderness of heart, which led him to|is exhorted to have no company with him who 
Subscriptions and Payments received by encourage in his young converts every opening| obeys not the word of Paul’s epistle, the prohibi- 
JOHN RICHARDSON, _ |promise of goodness. He carefully cultivates} tion is only in order “ that he may be ashamed ;” 

ae wn 80 sunen suenten enpiaen or evetin every favourable symptom. He is “ gentle among| yet is he not to be accounted asan enemy, but ad- 


them, as a nurse cherisheth her children,” He| monished as a brother, 
does not expect every thing at once; he does not} His sorrows and joys, both of which were 
exact that a beginner in the ways of religion| intense, never seem to have arisen from any thing 
if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents; to any should start into instantaneous perlection. He | which related merely to himself. His own hap- 
part of the United States, for three months, if paid in does not think all is lost if an error is committed ; | piness or distress were little influenced by personal 
advance, six and a-half cents. he does not abandon hope if some less happy | considerations, The varying condition, the alter- 
iiaieaiatiae — /converts are slow in their progress, He protects| nate improvement or declension of his converts 
MP . : their budding graces ; he fences his young plants| alone, could sensibly raise or depress his feelings, 
CHARACTER OF PAUL AFTER CONVERSION. ull they have had time to take root. If he rejoices | With what anguish of spirit does he mourn a 
that the hardy are more flourishing, he is glad|some, “ of whom I have told you ofien, and now 
We have more than once directed attention to| that the less vigorous are nevertheless alive. |tell you weeping, that they are the enemies of the 
the great change which was wrought in Saul by his There is scarcely a more lovely part of his | cross of Christ.” Mark, again, his self-renounc- 
conversion to Christ. This change affected not character, though it ;may be less obvious to unob-| ing joy,—* We are glad when we are weak and 
merely his views and sentiments, but his temper }|Servient eyes, as being more tender than great,| ye are strong. Again, “ Let me rejoice in the 
and character, his mind and heart. ... . than the gentleness exhibited to the Corinthian con-| day of Christ, that I have not lived in vain, neither 
Let us suppose for a moment that the record | verts In his second Epistle to them. He is anxious, | laboured in vain. : 
of Saul’s history ceased with the ninth chapter of before he appears among them again, that every | Self-denial in all things lay at the root of his 
the Acts, and that we possessed no autographic | breach may be healed, and every painful feeling | regenerated character, We find him willing to 
intimations in the Epistles of his later temper and | done away, which his sharp reproot of an offend- | forego the most innocent and lawful gratifications, 
conduct,—knowing only the general fact, that he | 9g individual may have excited, He would not} rather than grieve or offend the weak, “ If meat 
became a great apostle, and laboured with extra- have the joy of their meeting overshadowed by | make my brother to offend, | will eat no flesh 
ordinary diligence and success in the Lord’s vine-|any remaining cloud, Want of consideration is| while the world standeth, lest I make my brother 
yard; what then, with our knowledge of his pre-|0 error into whiclr even good men sometimes | to offend —be an occasion either of his offending, 
vious career, with our recollection of its violence, | fall. They do not always enter intimately into) or of his being offended, for the original word may 
injustice, and cruelty, would have been the idea |the circumstances and character of the persons perhaps be taken in either of those senses, 
we should be likely to form of his subsequent they address. But Saul writes to his friends like | It may likewise be remarked, that although he 
character? It seems likely, with these recollec- | one who felt, because he partook of the same fallen neither courted the smiles, nor shunned the frowns 
tions, and with our knowledge of the fact that humanity with them ; like one who was familiar | ol men, by any servile or dishonourable conces- 
great men are not always amiable, that good men with the infirmities of our common nature ; who/ sions, yet he considered it as the part of wisdom 
are not always kind, that pious men are not could allow for doubt and distrust, misapprehen- | and duty, to accommodate himsell in evety thing 
always tender-hearted,—we should conceive of| sion aud error; who expected inconsistency, and consisient with truth and a Supreme regard to the 
Saul as one who, in the midst of his greatness, | Was not deterred by perverseness ; who bore with} Will of God, to the weaknesses and even the pre- 
goodness, and usefulness, was probably a harsh, | failure where it was not sinful, and who could re. | judices of those with whom he had to do, But 
austere, and exacting man, incapable of much| prove obduracy without being disappointed at this was merely to secure opportunities of servin 
tenderness towards others, or consideration for| meeting with it. The apostle’s tenderness for his them, manliesting hereby that true philanthropy 
their infirmities. |converts was, doubtless, increased by the remem- which is the genuine spirit of the religion of 
Yet the reverse of all this is the fact. . . . . It| brance of his own errors,—a remembrance which Jesus, hu 
would be little to say of Saul, that after his con- | left a compassionate feeling on his soltened heart. | . His soul, now become truly Christian, was suf- 
version he was no longer illiberal in his reproaches,|[t never, however, led him to be guilty of that) ficiently enlarged to comprehend all mankind ; 
or severe in his accusations; that he reviled no|mischicvous compassion of preferring the ease of and although (or rather Lecause) himself a follower 
man; that he wronged no man; that he oppress- | his iriends to their safety. He never soothed! 0 Jesus on principles never to be shaken, he felt 
ed no man—nay, that he preserved a conscience where it was his duty to reprove. He knew that most strongly and tenderly lor those he had left 
void of offence ; or even that he adhered strictly | integrity was the truest tenderness ; that a harsh behind, entangled in the fetters of Jewish pre- 
to the laws of truth and justice, integrity and | truth which might tend to save the soul, had more | judices. Language—even his own nervous and 
faithfulness, in the whole of his conversation and| humanity than a palliative which might endan-| Comprehensive language—could not express in 
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deportment, He was far more than all this, He | ger it. /terms sufficiently strong and tender, the affec- 
had learned of his Divine Master lessons of meek-| ‘Che intimate feeling of his own imperfections|tionate good wishes of his soul on their behalf, 


ness and forbearance, gentleness and kindness ;| is everywhere visible. [t makes him more than| “ Brethren, my heart's desire and prayes to God 
and had imbibed much of His lowly and lovely |once press on his friends the Ciristian duty of for Israel is, that they might be saved,” Rom, x. 1. 
spirit. He exemplified it by his patience, in the | bearing one another’s burdens, intimating how| But the benevolence of the apostle was not con- 
midst of severe afflictions, in necessities, in dis-| necessary this principle of mutual kindness was,| fined within the narrow limits of country or 
tress, in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in| as they themselves had so much to call forth the iriends. He felt great tenderness and compassion 
labours, in watchings, in fastings. 2 Cor, vi. 4,|lorbearance of others; and in his usual strain of| lor the unbelieving in general ; he poured out his 
5. In one word, he had * put on Christ,” and in| referring to first principles, he does not forget to soul in earnest expostulations with them, and in 
putting Him on, had ‘crucified the flesh with| remind them that this was fulfilling the law of the most earnest prayers to the Father of mercies 
its affections and lusts,” its natural tendencies and | Christ. jand God of all grace ia their behalf. Truly, con- 
impulses, and stood forth complete in Him—a| In his most severe animadversions this apostle | cerning such, could Saul say with David, “ Rivers 
new creature—a far better, and nobler, and more|does not speak of any with hopeless harshness. | of water run down mine eyes, because they keep 
loving creature. His history and his writings|He seldom treats the bad as irreclaimable, but | not thy law ;” for in his Epistle to the Philippians 
abound in proofs of this, | generally contrives to leave them some degree of | (ill. 18,) we find this parallel declaration,— 

In this view of Saul’s character after the heart|credit. He seems to feel that by stripping erring | ‘* Many walk of whom [ have told you often, and 
of stone had been exchanged for a heart of flesh, | men of every vestige of character, he should strip | now tell you even weeping, that they are the 
there is nothing more worthy of notice than that|them also of every glimmering of hope, of every | enemies ol the cross of Christ. 
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But while the zeal of the apostle was thus| 
tenderly solicitous for the spiritual welfare of| 
entire communities, this did not absorb his warm| 


attachment to individuals; nor did his ardent re-| of it. 


gard for their highest interests lead him to over- 
look their persoral concerns. 

We might produce in proof of this the large 
number of brethren and sisters who are mentioned 
by name at the end of most of his epistles, and 
are greeted one by one with the most delicate| 
manifestations of Christian and faithful love. 
There is a Priscilla and an Aquila, his fellow 
helpers in the word of the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
have exposed their lives for his; there is an 
Andronicus and a Junia, his relations and com- 
panions in prison, who were in Christ before him ; 
there is a Persis, much beloved by him, for she 
had laboured much in the Lord; and a Rufus, 
chosen in the Lord, whose mother, he says, is 
mine. 
salutations, which are often passed over as of no 
general interest, offers us a study most attractive 
and instructive, by enabling to penetrate into the 
apostle’s private life, and into his dearest relation- 
ships. But this is not all. Among the numerous 


Christians who surround him, there are some for| 


whom he reserves a ‘special affection—Luke, the 
historian, so faithful and affectionate ; Barnabas, 


THE FRIEND. 


a neat picture, but still the life is wanting. It in| each a favourite with Uncle James; my father 
not the gilded paper and good writing of a petition |and he had been close friends for years, and jn 
that prevails with a king, but the moving sense 'the vigorous and energetic sailor he had found his 
\beau ideal of a man. My uncle Alexander was 


—_— of a different cast from his brother, both in intel. 
: For “The Friend.” | lect and temperament ; but he was characterized 
THE UNCLES. b 


y the same strict integrity; and his religious 
Hugh Miller makes frequent and honourable | feelings, though quiet and unobtrusive, were per. 
mention of his uncles, to two of whom, James and haps more deep. James was somewhat of a humo. 
Sandy, he tells us, “ he owed much more of his|rist, and fond of a good joke. Alexander was 
real education than to any of the teachers whose grave and serious, Uncle Sandy had acquired 
schools he attended.” He says, “ My elder uncle |the trade of a cartwright, and was employed at a 
James added to a clear head and much native| workshop in Glasgow, at the time the war of the 
sagacity, a singularity retentive memory and a/ first French Revolution broke out ; when, moved 
great thirst of information. He was a harness-| by some such spirit as possessed his uncle, the 
maker, and wrought for the farmers of an exten-| victim of Admiral Vernon’s expedition, he entered 
sive district of country ; and as he never engaged the navy. He sailed with Nelson ; witnessed the 
either journeyman or apprentice, but executed all} mutiny at the Nore; was with Duncan at Cam. 
his work with his own hands, his hours of labour, | perdown, and under Warren off Loch Swilly; 


From this point of view, these chapters of| save that he indulged in a brief pause as the twi-.| assisted in capturing two French ships of the line; 


light came on, and took a mile’s walk or so, were | was in Egypt with Abercromby, and at the siege 
usually protracted from six o’clock in the morn-|of Alexandria, And then, as he succeeded in pro. 
ing till ten at night. Such incessant occupation, curing his discharge, he returned home with a 
of course, left him little time for reading, but he|small sum of prize-money, heartily sick of war 
often found some one to read beside him during|and bloodshed. All my uncle’s narratives were 
the day ; and in the winter evenings his portable | narratives of what he had seen—not of what he 
bench used to be brought from his shop at the| had done; and, when perusing, late in life, one of 





his fellow labourer, his love for whom had not 


other end of the dwelling, into the family sitting-|his favourite works— Dr. Keith’s Signs of the 
room, and placed beside the circle round the|‘Times,’ he came to the chapter in which that ex. 








been cooled by a temporary alienation ; Philemon,! hearth, where his brother Alexander, my younger |cellent writer describes the time of hot naval war- 
to whom he writes with a liveliness of affection| uncle, whose occupation left his evenings free, |fare which immediately followed the breaking out 
which the pen of the most loving woman could) would read aloud from some interesting volume |of the war, as the period in which the second vial 
not surpass; Epaphroditus, whom God had res-| for the general benefit,—placing himself always | was poured out on the sea, and in which the wa- 
tored to health in answer to his prayers, lest “* he | at the opposite side of the bench so as to share in| ters ‘ became as the blood of a dead man, so that 
should have sorrow upon sorrow ;” Epaphras,|the light of the worker. Occasionally the family |every living soul died in the sea,’ [ saw him bend 
Tychicus, and above all the others, Timothy and | circle would be widened by the accession of from) his head in reverence as he remarked, ‘ Prophecy, 
Titus,—Timothy, than his second Epistle to|two to three intelligent neighbours who would {I find, gives to all our glories but a single verse, 
whom no mother ever wrote a letter to her son|drop in to listen; and then the book, after aj|and it is a verse of judgment.’ 
more full of tender solicitude,—Titus, “ his own |space, would be laid aside, in order that its con-|what he had seen were singularly truthful and 
son in the faith,” of whom he writes that when| tents might be discussed in conversation. In the| graphic, and his descriptions of foreign plants and 
he came to Troas, “1 had no rest in my spirit)summer months, Uncle James always spent some | animals, and of the aspect of the distant regions 
because I found not Titus, my brother.” |time in the country in looking after and keeping | which he had visited, had all the careful minute- 
In short, all that Saul said, and all that he did,| in repair the harness of the farmers for whom he|ness of those of a Dampier. He had a decided 
from the day of his conversion to that of his death,| wrought; and during his journeys and iwilight|turn for natural history. My collection contains 
was one striking and beautiful comment upon his| walks on these occasions, there was not an old|a sea-shell—a murex—not unfrequent in the Me- 
own declaration to the Philippians,— God is my | castle, or hill-fort, or ancient encampment, or an-|diterranean, which he found time enough to trans- 
witness, how earnestly I long after you aux in|tique ecclesiastical edifice, within twenty miles of | fer, during the heat of the landing in Egypt, from 
the bowels of Jesus Christ.” |the town, which he had not visited and examined | the beach to his pocket ; and the first ammonite I 
mee \over and over again. He was a keen local an-|ever saw was a specimen, which | still retain, 
A Tunnel.—The approach to Cincinnati, by |tiquary ; knew a good deal about the architectural |that he brought home with him from one of the 
railroad, has been embarrassed by the mountain | styles of the various ages, at a time when these liasic deposits of England, 
against which the city rests. This is being ob-|subjects were little studied or known, and pos-| “ Early on the Sabbath evenings, I used regular- 
viated by the construction of a tunnel over ten|sessed more traditionary lore, picked up chiefly |ly to attend at my uncles’ with two of my maternal 
thousand feet in length. It is progressing at in his country journeys, than any man I ever|cousins, boys of about my own age, and latterly 
either entrance, and by shafis from the summit at| knew. What he once heard he never forgot ;| with my two sisters, to be catechised. Sabbath 
three points. The shafts reach some two hun-|and the knowledge which he had acquired he could | schools my uncles regarded as merely compensa- 
dred feet into the earth, from whence the blasting communicate pleasingly and succinctly, in a style | tory institutions, highly creditable to the teachers, 
sounds like heavy but distant cannonading. The| which, had he been a writer of books instead of|but very discreditable, indeed, to the parents and 
rock and earth are drawn up by steam power.|merely a reader of them, would have had the) relatives of the taught; and so they of course 
Most of the operatives are Cornish miners. The|merit of being clear and terse, and more laden| never thought of sending us there. Later in the 
tunnel will cost nearly a million of dollars, and| with meaning than words. From his reputation | evening, after a short twilight walk, for which the 
is expected to be completed in sixteen months, | for sagacity, his advice used to be much sought| sedentary occupation of Uncle James formed an 
Some sixteen or eighteen railroads, made and|after by the neighbours in every little difficulty | apology, but in which Uncle Alexander always 
making, will probably enter the city through this) that came their way, and the counsel given was| shared, and which usually led them into solitary 
tunnel. The company has purchased fourteen always shrewd and honest. | never knew a man| woods, or along an unfrequented sea-shore, some 
acres of land in the city for a depot, machine shop,| more entirely just in his dealings than Uncle! of the old divines were read, and | used to take 
car houses, &c. So that altogether it is a most) James, or who regarded every species of mean-|my place in the circle, though, | ain afraid, not to 
important enterprise.— Late Paper. ness with a more thorough contempt. [ soon) very much advantage,” 
—— learned to bring my books to his workshop, | eae 
* Sacred to God’ should be inscribed on all our|though not yet of the kind he would have chosen| An Ancient Book.—The oldest book in the 
possessions, in the use of which we are to consult| for himself; but he took an interest in my interest ; | United States, it is said, is a manuscript Bible in 
his honour, and acquiesce in his arrangements and | and his explanations.of all the hard words saved | the possession of Dr. Witherspoon, of Alabama, 
dispensations. | me the trouble of turning over a dictionary. And | written over a thousand years ago! He describes 
| when tired of reading, I never failed to find a rare|it as follows :—* The book is strongly bound in 
Prayer.—Prayer is not a smooth expression delight in his anecdotes and old world stories,| boards of the old English oak, and with thongs, 
or well contrived form of words; not the product| many of which were not to be found in books, and | by which the leaves are also well bound together, 
of a ready memory, or of a rich invention exert-|all of which without apparent effort on his own |The leaves are entirely made of parchment, of a 
ing itself in the performance. These may drew | part he could render singularly amusing. 1 was|most superior quality of fineness and smoothness, 
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little inferior to the best satin, The pages are all | remonstrated, saying that 
ruled with great accuracy, and written with great | the place agreed on. In the meantime the boats 
uniformity and beauty, in the old German text} were sounding every day, and after receiving the 
hand, and divided off into chapters and verses, |repurts as to the depth of water, the vessels would 
The first chapter of every book in the Bible is|be moved up higher towards Jeddo. ‘To this 
written with a large capital of inimitable beauty, | sounding the Japanese objected, of course; but 
and splendidly illuminated with red, blue, and | when they found the Americans advanced steadily, 
black ink, still in vivid colours ; and no two of|they stipulated to hold the negotiations at a point 
the capital letters in the book are precisely alike.” | half way between Uraga and the American an- 
chorage. An officer sent to examine that spot 
found it a fishing village, totally inappropriate for 
OPENING OF JAPAN, the purpose, ‘The Japanese were obliged to yield, 
A letter from an officer in the Japan Expedi-|as Perry threatened to hold the interview in Jeddo 
tion, published in the daily papers, giving some |itself. Of that interview you will have read. 
of the circumstances connected with the opening | During its continuance, however, the suite of the 
of Japan, from which we take the following: — |Commodore were entertained by a feast, which} 
“ ]t is confidently asserted that the chief men|they represent as being to them most unsavory. 
among the Japanese expressed themselves to the |Cooked worms, fried snakes, and a variety of 
effect that the time had now arrived when it was | indigestible compounds, had to be partaken of for 
required for Japan to change her policy in regard | politeness sake, 
to intercourse with foreigners, and to act like| ‘ The houses (not more than two stories high, 
other nations in that respect, probably on account of the earthquakes) have no 
“Jt is not a little curious that so much ignor- |signs of that sumptuousness of which we read so 
ance has existed in regard to Japan, The ques-| much, nor did the officers, either at this interview 
tion has been often asked what a fleet could|or in their rambles, observe any evidence of that 
accomplish towards bringing to terms a people| wealth and pomp with which the high function-| 
numbering some fifiy millions, The answer is,/aries of Japan are said to surround themselves. | 
that Japan is entirely at the mercy of a maritime | They had soidiers ranged in a line to the council 
nation—lIst, because the people of that country | house. ‘These were armed with an old fashioned 
are now subsisting on a minimum, and depend for | firelock—a cover being thrown over the breech— 
this subsistence upon their coast trade, which is| with cross-bows and with spears, inlaid with 
immense, and a destruction or interruption of this | mother-of-pearl, Their aspect was stated to be 
coast trade brings famine and desolation through-|ex:remely unwarlike, and poorly calculated to| 
out the land ; 2d,an immense number of the popu-| inspire terror into the hearts of a valorous enemy. 


Uraga had been 











lation reside on the sea-shore, in villages and cities, 
I need only mention Nangasaki, Natsmai, Ozaca, 
and Jeddo; the latter of which, if not the largest 


It is even a matter of surprise that the Japanese 
can be considered as a warlike nation. ‘The books 
which have been written on them, on this subject 


city in the world, probably contains more inha-|and on many others, as far as such limited ex- 
bitants than any other. In view of these facts,| perience can be trusted, are extremely defective 
no doubt, the Japanese have been brought to|and erroneous, Their cannons are not more than 
treat, Now that the truth on this score has been | twelve pounders, and nothing astonished them more 
tested, there is no knowing to what extent the|than the size of the guns on board of the steamers | 
concessions will be made and granted, | frequently taking off their hats and inserting 
“The Japanese are intimidated, They had /|their heads, as if to test practically the truth of 
the air of a.people who had for a long while anti- what they saw. A friend entertains so little opin-| 
cipated a hostile visit, and had wearjed in watch-|ion of their prowess, that he assures me he} 
ing for it. ‘The very length of time which the | would not be afraid to enter Jeddo with a boat’s 
expedition has threatened them has been in favour | crew. 
of its success, * Jeddo, as seen from the vessels, does not 
“The first question asked was, as usual, on|present that imposing appearance some say it| 
the subject of religion. Perhaps this may now | does, Though, as I have said, it is no doubt the 
be only a form, which their ancestors have hand-| most populous city in the world, there was no 
ed down, I regret that I am not able to inform| reason to believe it possesses any splendid build- 
you with much circumstantiality of what took|ings; at any rate, not any very towering edifices| 
place on that head. Commodore Perry is said to|—no spires, no beaming minarets, like the roman-| 
have informed them, however, that in his country | tic cities of the East. It was remarked that in 
all religions were free, and that he did not come | visiting the Susquehanna, an officer of Japanese 
to treat on that subject. I believe he even advised | artillery went at once to the mast head, may be 
them to adopt the same policy. Protection is to|to see Jeddo, or to make professional observa- 
be afforded to our ship-wrecked seamen, and coal | tions. 
for our steamers. ‘The treaty will be made out| ‘ As usual, on the arrival of the American 
in English, Dutch, and Japanese. Some monihs| fleet, a cordon of boats was placed around it. The 
will elapse before all the negotiations are ratified, | commander took out his watch, and pointed to the 
In the meantime something interesting may be| boats, indicating that they must be removed in 
looked for from this quarter, either from the move- | five minutes. It is unnecessary to state that this 
ments of our own fleet, or from the action which| very forcible hint was understood, and the boats 
the French and English will take, if they do not}were removed. In insisting upon these small 
find themselves already sufficiently occupied, points, or apparently small points, and by keep- 
“ It may be gratifying to your readers to be|ing aloof himself, (only being seen twice during 
informed of some of the incidents of the by-play,|the negotiations,) Commodore Perry manilested 
as it were, which attended the negotiations, ‘lhe|very great discretion, and operated more effec- 
Japanse being exceedingly art{ul and punctilious, | tually than he could have done by any other line 
you may be certain that it required no litile}of conduct. It seems that the invariable mode of 
dexterity and firmness to deal successfully with | proceeding heretofore with the Japanese, has been 
them, to impose an indignity upon foreign officials, and 
‘* At the former visit last year the fleet anchor-|contempt has always been consequent Career 
ed at Uraga—on this occasion they anchored|‘They were not allowed to display either on this 
nearer Jeddo. To this the commissioners|visit. They were met by persons as studiously | 








punctilious as themselves, and determined to 
yield not the smajlest point. 

“The lower orders were very kind to the visi- 
ters, and manifested no little satisfaction at the 
aspect affairs seem to be assuming. It is certain 
that the exclusive system Japan has heretofore 
adopted, has not been in accordance with the 
wishes of the great body of its inhabitants, All 
writers agree on this subject, and the experience 
of this visit already proves it. 

“Thousands are ready to avail themselves of 
the opportunity of commerce with this country, 
and no doubt we shall soon know what is most in 
demand. [ leave it to political economists to cal- 
culate what will be the effect of opening a market 
of fifty millions of people, to nations as ready for 
trade as the American and English, and many 
others, We regard not this great event in that 
point of view. In the meantime, however, it may 
be stated that glassware is in demand there, as 
recent experience demonstrates, as well as mer- 
cury, yellow amber, aud a variety of articles of 
a small kind, which traders only can discover. 

“Twill not prolong this epistle. One would 
suppose, in reading of Japan, that it was cultivat- 
ed everywhere, ‘This was not the case near 
Jeddo, On the contrary, the prospect on land 
strongly resembled some parts of the shore near 
the Chespeake. The houses were not very ree 
markable for cleanliness,” 

—mnenen 

The Expedition to Central Africa—A, Pe- 
termann has addressed the following to the 
Athenzeum : 

«« Communications have been received from Dr, 
Vogel up to the 11th of October last. At that 
date he was still in Murzuk, but the departure 
thence was fixed for the next following day. He 
had unavoidably been obliged to stay upwards of 


|two months at that place, on account of his travel- 


ling companion and protector, the brother of the 
Sultan of Bornu, to whom, as well as to other 
people in that part of the world, as Dr. Vogel 
says, the trite saying, “time is money,” is alto- 
gether unknown, and who alone had caused the 
delay, although, when asked on their arrival at 


| Murzuk, as io when they would depart, he gave 


the answer—‘ Tanwa, tanwa,’ immediately, im- 
mediately.’ Dr, Vogel has partly occupied his 
time at Murzuk in reducing his various observa- 
tions, the results of which have now been sent 
home ; and partly with exploring the surrounding 
country. Among other things, he found some 
interesting tombs of great antiquity in the Waddy 


| Djerma, near the village Khraik, about one hun- 


dred English miles north of Murzuk. These 


|tombs consisted of about fifty pyramids, mostly 


between six and eight feet high and six to eight 
feet square at the bases, the sides corresponding 
precisely with the four quarters of the globe, 
Only two of these pyramids were sixteen feet 
high. 

** One of the pyramids were opened, and in the 


|interior a carefully constructed tomb, five to six 


feet long, three feet wide, and three feet high, was 
discovered, with the skeleton of a child, appa- 
rently ten or twelve years of age, together with 
some pearls or corals, Dr. Vogel tried to get to 
the interior of one of the larger pyramids; but 
from the continued breaking of the implements in 
demolishing the walls, the people declared that it 


| must be the tombof a saint, the disturbance of which 


would bring misfortune on their heads, and, con- 
sequently, refused their assistance in the excava- 
tion. It is gratifying to learn that Dr. Vogel has 
not in the least suffered from the climate, and has 
passed the time at the most dangerous place, 
Murzuk, without indisposition, while nearly ali 
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his people were more or less attacked with fever. | was during men’s ignorance of his Omnipresence ; 
He hoped to reach Kuka in fifty-five to sixty days.|they considered not what God is, nor where he is, 
From the circumstance that no news had come|[ am come to reveal him to as many as receive 
from Dr. Barth, there can be little doubt that this!me, God is a Spirit, and he will be worshipped | 
energetic traveller has continued his journey to/in spirit and in truth. People must be acquainted 
Timbuctoo, and commenced the exploration of the! with him as a Spirit, consider him, and worship 
middle course of the Kowara and the countries in| him as such, It is not that bodily worship, nor the 
that region, which are as yet unknown to Euro-|ceremonious services, in use among many now, 


peans.”—Late paper. 


ee 


that will serve, or give acceptance with this God, 
who is a spirit. You must obey his Spirit that 


For “The Friend.” | strives with you, to gather you out of the evil of 
THE CROSS OF CHRIST, the world; that by bowing to his instructions and 
“Tam now come to unlawful self, which in a|commands in your own souls, you may know 
religious or moral point of view is more or less what it is to worship him as a Spirit. Then you 
the immediate concernment of the greater part of| Will understand, that it is not going to this moun- 
mankind ;” and is “ of infinite consequence to be |tain, nor to Jerusalem, but doing the will of God, 
deeply considered by” all. Penn says, “ that un-|and keeping his commandments, Commune with 
awful self in religion, which ought to be mortified |thine own heart, and sin not; take up thy cross, 
by the cross of Christ, is man’s invention and | meditate in his holy law, and follow the example 
performance of worship to God, as divine, which | of him whom the Father hath sent. 
is not so, either in its institution or performance. In| ‘* Stephen, that bold and constant martyr of 
this great error, those people take the lead, who | Jesus, told the Jews about their beloved temple 
attribute to themselves the name of Christians, and|and the end of its services ; ‘ Solomon, built God 
are most exterior pompous, and superstitious|an house, howbeit God dwelleth not in temples 
in their worship. They do not only miss excecd- | made with hands; as saith the prophet, heaven is 
ingly, by a spiritual unpreparedness, in the way|my throne, and the earth is my footstool ; what 
of their performing worship to God Almighty, | house will ye build me, saith the Lord, or where 
who is an eternal spirit; but the worship itself is | is the place of my rest? Hath not my hand made 
composed of what is utterly inconsistent with the | all these things?” ‘The martyr goes on and tells 





very form and practice of Christ’s doctrine, and 
the apostolicalexample. That was plain and spirit- 
ual, this is gaudy and worldly: Christ’s inward 
and mental; their’s outward and corporeal: that 
suited to the nature of God, who is a Spirit; this 
accommodated to the carnal part. Instead of ex- 
cluding flesh and blood, behold a worship calcu- 


lated to gratify them: as if the business were not | 
to present God with a worship to please him, but | 


to make one to please themselves.” , . *¢ But what 
said the Almighty to such a people of old, upon 
the like occasion? ‘ Thou, thoughtest [ was such 
an one as thyself, but I will reprove thee, and set 
thy sins in order before thee. _ Now consider this, 
ye that forget God, lest I tear you in pieces, and 
there be none to deliver. But him that ordereth 
his conversation aright, will I show the salvation 
of God.’ The worship acceptable to him is, ‘ To 
do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
God.’ He that searcheth the heart, and tries the 
reins of man, and sets his sins in order before 
him, who is the God of the spirits of all flesh, 
looks not to the external fabric, but the internal 
frame of the soul, an inclination of the heart. 
Nor is it to be soberly thought, that He who is 
clothed with divine honour and majesty, who 
covers himself with light, as with a garment, who 
stretches out the heavens like a curtain, who 
layeth the beams of his chambers in the deep, 
who maketh the clouds his chariots, and who 
walks upon the wings of the wind, who maketh 
his angels, spirits, and his ministers a flaming 
fire, who laid the foundation of the earth, that it 
should not be moved forever,” can be adequately 
worshipped by those human inventions, the refuge 


of an apostate people, from the primitive power of 


religion and spirituality of Christian worship. 
Christ drew off his disciples from the glory and 
worship of the outward temple, and instituted a 
more inward and spiritual worship, in which he 
instructed his followers, 
this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem,” says Christ 
to the Samaritan woman, “ worship the Father. 
God is a Spirit, and they that worship him, must 
worship him in spirit and truth.” As if he had 
said ; for the sake of the weakness of the people, 
God condescended, in old time, to limit himself to 
an outward time, place, temple and service, in 
and by which he would be worshipped ; but this 


“© Ye shall neither in | 


those apostate Jews, who were of those times, 
the ceremonious and worldly worshippers: ‘ Ye 
stiff-necked and uncircumcised in heart and ears, 
|ye do always resist the Holy Ghost; as did your 
‘fathers, so do ye.” As if he had told them, no 
matter for your outward temple, rites and shadowy 
|services, your pretensions to succession in nature 
from Abraham, and, by religion, from Moses ; 
you are resisters of the Spirit, gainsayers of its in- 
structions: you will not bow to its counsel, nor 
are your hearts right towards God: you are the 
|successors of your fathers’ iniquity ; and, though 
verbal admirers, yet none of the successors of the 
prophets in faith and life. ‘The prophet Isaiah 
icarries it a little farther than is cited by Stephen. 
|For, after having declared what is not God’s 
house, the place where his honour dwells, these 
words immediately follow: ‘ But to this man will 
I look, even to him that is poor and of a contrite 
|spirit, and trembleth at my word.” Behold, O 
lcarnal and superstitious man, the true worshipper, 
jand the place of God’s rest! ‘This is the house 
}and temple of Him whom the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain; an house self cannot build, nor 
|the art nor power of man prepare or consecrate, 
| Paul, that great apostle of the Gentiles, twice ex- 
pressly refers the word temple to man: once in 
his first epistle to the church at Corinth: “ Know 
ye not that you are the temples of the Holy Ghost, 
which is in you, which ye have of God ?” and not 
the building of man’s hand and art. Again, he 
jtells the same people, in his second epistle, “ for 
ye are the temple of the living God, as God hath 
| said ;”’ and then cites God’s words by the prophet, 
*¢ | will dwell in them, and walk in them; and | 
will be their God, and they shall be my people.” 
This is the evangelical temple, the Christian 
church, whose ornaments are not the embroideries 
and furnitures of worldly art and wealth, but the 
|graces of the Spirit; meekness, love, faith, pa- 
tience, self-denial, and charity. Here it is that the 
/eternal wisdom, who was with God from everlast- 
ling, before the hills were brought forth or the 
mountains laid, chooses to dwell, rejoicing in the 
habitable part of his earth, saying my delights are 
with the sons of men ; not in houses built of wood 
and stone. This living house is more glorious 
than Solomon’s; of which his was but a figure, 








as he, the builder, was of Christ, who builds us! 


up an holy temple to God. It was proinised of 
old, that “the glory of the latter house should 
transcend the glory of the former ;” which gospel 
house or church made up of renewed believers 
filled with divine glory and the beauty of holiness, 
should exceed the outward glory of Solomon’s 
temple, which, in comparison of the latter house, 
is but flesh to spirit, fading resemblances to the 
eternal substance. .. . For God’s presence is not 
with the house, but with them that are in it, who 
are the gospel church, and not the house. Qh! 
that such as call themselves Christians, knew but 
a real sanctity in themselves, by the washing of 
God’s regenerating grace, instead of that imagin. 
ary sanctity ascribed to places; they would then 
know what the church is, and where, in these 
evangelical days, is the place of God’s appear. 
ance. This made the prophet David say, “ The 
king’s daughter is all glorious within, her clothing 
is of wrought gold.” What is the glory that is 
within the true church, and that gold which makes 
up that inward glory? ‘Tell me, O man! is it 
thy stately buildings, rich furniture, plate and 
jewels, or the costly array of thyself or family? 
* No, they bear no proportion with the adorning 
of the King of heaven’s daughter, the blessed and 
redeemed church of Christ.” 
New Jersey, Seventh mo., 1854. 





A new Use for Collodion.—Cotton powder [gun 
cotton] dissolved in ether, forms a varnish which 
sticks fast, dries quickly, is impermeable to wa- 
ter, and impenetrable toair, It is called collodion, 
and is much used in surgical cases, A gardener 
has just discovered that it may be made of vast 
utility in producing plants and shrubs from cut- 
tings. On making the cutting, the varnish is ap- 
plied to the part cut, which immediately becomes 
closed, or, so to speak, healed. The cutting is 
then planted in the ordinary way. Out of twenty- 
six cuttings of hot-house plants, to which collo- 
dion was applied, twenty-three struck root; 
whereas out of the same number, to which it was 
not applied, only twelve succeeded. With plants 
kept in green-houses, and those in the open air, 
even more satisfactory results have been obtained, 
The collodion may also be most advantageously 
employed in grafting. 

— 

‘‘ Lowliness of heart is real dignity, and humi- 
lity is the brightest jewel in the Christian’s 
crown.” 

—— 
Selected. 
THE CHILD’S WISH IN SUMMER. 
Mother, mother, the winds are at play, 
Prithee, let me be idle to-day. 
Look, dear mother, the flowers all lie 
Languidly under the bright blue sky. 
See, how slowly the streamlet glides : 
Look how the violet roguishly hides ; 
Even the butterfly rests on the rose, 
And scarcely sips the sweets as he goes. 


Poor Tray is asleep in the noonday sun, 
And the flies go about him one by one; 
And pussy sits near with a sleepy grace, 
Without even thinking of washing her face. 
There flies a bird to a neighbouring tree, 
But very lazily flieth he, 

And he sits and twitters a gentle note 

That scarcely ruffles his little throat. 


You bid me be busy: but, mother, hear 

How the humdrum grasshopper soundeth near, 
And the soft west wind is so light in its play, 
It scarcely moves a leaf on the spray. 


I wish, Oh, I wish, I was yonder cloud ; 

That sails about with its misty shroud ; 

Books and work [ no more should see, 

And I’d come and float, dear mother, o’er thee. 
GILMAN. 
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Selected. 
“The things that are unseen, are eternal.” 


There is a state unknown, unseen, 
Where parted souls must be: 

And but a step may be between 
That world of souls and me. 


The friend I loved has thither fled, 
With whom I sojourned here: 

I see no sight—I hear no tread, 
But may shé not be near? 


I see no light—I hear no sound, 
When midnight shades are spread : 

Yet angels pitch their tents around, 
And guard my quiet bed. 


Jesus was wrapt from mortal gaze, 
And clouds conveyed him hence ; 

Enthroned amid the sapphire blaze, 
Beyond our feeble sense. 


Yet say not—who shall mount on high 
To bring him from above? 

For, lo! the Lord is always nigh 
The children of his love. 


The Saviour, whom I long have sought 
And would, but cannot see— 

And is he here? O wondrous thought! 
And will he dwell with me? 


I ask not with my mortal eye 
To view the vision bright ; 

I dare not see Thee, lest I die; 
Yet, Lord, restore my sight! 

Give me to see Thee, and to feel— 
The mental vision clear ; 

The things unseen reveal! reveal ! 
And let me know them near. 


I seek not fancy’s glittering height, 
That charmed my ardent youth; 
But in thy light would see the light, 

And learn thy perfect truth. 


The gathering clouds of sense dispel, 
That wrap my soul around; 

In heavenly places make me dwell, 
While treading earthly ground. 


Tilume this shadowy soul of mine, 
That still in darkness lies, 

O let the light in darkness shine, 
And bid the day star rise! 


Impart the faith that soars on high, 
Beyond this earthly strife, 
That holds sweet converse with the sky, 
And lives Eternal Life ! 
JANE TAYLOR. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 364.) 
MORGAN CADWALLADER, 


Among the early settlers of Merion, Penn- 
sylvania, was Morgan Cadwallader. Of his son 
of the same name the following account has been 
preserved, 

He was born in the Ninth month, 1679, and 
being towards the close of the year 1698 taken 
sick, he was brought under concern about his 
spiritual condition. He said when he was in 
health he had not been so careful as he ought to 
have been; that when he had heard religiously 
concerned Friends speak of the preciousness of 
the work of the Lord, and the necessity of being 
serious, and of using few words in conversation ; 
he had not given sufficient heed thereto, but he 
had been pleased with the company of the light 
and vain. 

‘** But when the Lord was pleased to visit him 
with sickness, and bring him in his apprehension 
very near death, then he began to consider his 
condition, and saw himself wanting. Then the 
lear of the Lord came upon him, and he took 











delight in his service ; and the company of those 1 Selected. 
who were most serious, and careful to keep close SUBJECTION OF SELF. 
to the Lord, was most acceptable to him, He “He that rules his spirit is better than he that taketh 
desired that they would pray for him; and the|* “Y- : ‘ i 
Lord put it into his heart to go alone to wait upon| __ 1m renouncing the pleasures of a sinful life, the 
him, and pray unto him. It was his chief con- Christian only resigns the artificial means of hap- 
cern to be serious and grave, and to refrain from| Piness, for solid and substantial joy ; but in regu- 
that company which he formerly delighted in.|!ating the temper, he encounters a difficult and 
Such a fear was upon his heart, that he would | Sometimes painful task. To understand the doc- 
desire his friends and relations, if they heard him| fines of the Gospel, and admire its privileges, 
at any time to say amiss, to tell him of it. When indeed, to affect all the ezterior of religion is no 
he was in his last sickness, a friend visiting him,|¥¢TY difficult attainment ; there belongs to each of 
inquired how he did, he replied, ‘I am not afraid these, some outward gratification, some effort of 
of death, nor punishment after it; for I kmow and the understanding or exhibition of the person, 
am satisfied that the Lord will have mercy on|“. Praise is to be obtained in the great congrega- 
me: and yet I wait to come one step nearer to| ion ;” but to waich the secret repinings of the 
him.’ To another Friend he said, taking his | mind—to subdue the risings of anger—to guard 
leave of him, ‘ When thy heart is tendered, re. | he door of the lips, when the attention is frittered 
’ . . . 
member me; for it is good for one that is weak | 20d vexed, urged from its favourite pursuit—to 
to have help.’ He often said, ‘The time of my | Feturn the answer of peace when provocation 
going to my long home draws nigh.’ * How good mingles with authority, and frowns occur for 
is the Laced. and baw great is his love!’ trifles—to endure the obloquy of reproach when 
“One time he asked his mother how much he| Uf actions are guided by the purest motives of duty 
wanted of twenty years, she replied, ‘ Three and of principle, and to forego every selfish consi- 
quarters of a year.” ‘ Then,’ said he, ¢ if I go to deration without exciting applause—this is that 
e oS Ps °. ht ~ . . 
my grave in my youthful days, I shall escape a| Secret warfare which Solomon commends in his 
great deal of trouble that is in the world. And|®W® energetic language,—* He that ruleth his 


ee, « zs - Suen 
| further said, ‘I very ofien used to go alone into spirit is better than he that taketh a city.”— 


the woods, and fall on my knees to pray to the Spiritual Gleanings. 
Lord, and make covenants with him, and that ee aI : 
with many tears. Though I have sometimes been The Agriculture of Palestine. 
too short in performing the covenants which || [n no part of the civilized world where a pro- 
made in my distress; yet the Lord has been} ductive soil abounds, is the condition of agricul- 
merciful to me, and I am willing to die. This/ture at a lower ebb than in the country about 
poor carcass, which is much decayed already, will| Jerusalem. The city is largely inhabited by 
go to the grave ; but the purer part, or spirit that| Jews, many of whom are pensioners of their bre- 
is in it, will go to the Lord that gave it,’ thren in all the rest of the world. They are mi- 
“He said to his brother,‘1 know thou art|serably poor, indolent, and without employment, 
tender, and often broken into tears: if thou wilt} The country round about is in possession of the 
be careful, the Lord will be good to thee. I desire} Arabs who hate the Christians much and the Jews 
thee, afier meeting on First-days, and on other|more. The Arabs are the worst farmers in the 
days, when thou hast time, to read the Scriptures,| world. Their implements of husbandry are so 
and Friends’ books, and spend less time in read-| rude and primitive that a sample of them would 
ing history ; though I do not say there is harm in| surprise even a cotton-planter of South Carolina, 
so doing, if it do not too much employ thy| It is supposed by many that the lands of Pales- 
mind, for these things will be of little worth at|tine are generally of the poorest character for the 
last. I hope thou wilt think on my words, when| purpose of the husbandman. Nothing could be 
my body is in the dust.’ He prayed on this wise, | {further from the truth, The country possesses a 
*O! Lord, who doth hear and see in all places,| great diversity of climate, owing to the variation 
let it be good in thy sight to look upon me a poor) in elevation. ‘The valley of the Jordan, at the 
mortal. Comfort and strengthen thou me, against} level of the Dead Sea, is 1,312 feet below the 
the time that thou mayest see it convenient to| Mediterranean, while the mountain of Lebanon 
take me out of this world; and if there be any | rises above the line of perpetual snow, which is at 
under great trouble, Lord, do thou help them.’ 9,300 feet above the sea, so that here is eternal 
“The morning before he deparied, a friend} winter, while the valley of the Jordan is a perpe- 
asked him how he did; his answer was, ‘I am| tual tropical climate, and between these variations 
very well, I can wait bravely to-day, better than] of altitude there are all the varieties of productions 
at any time before ;’ and desired his father to wait|of the temperate zones. ‘The soil is generally a 
with him that day; and also entreated both his| calcareous, light-coloured loam in the interior, 
father and mother to pray to the Lord for him.| particularly near Jerusalem, and near the sea- 
[He gave good advice to his sisters, to shun vain| shore it is of a dark red loam, and on the plains 
company ; adding, ‘Through the goodness and|of Sharon very productive, yielding three crops a 
mercy of the Lord I am going to a good place.| year of such things as will ripen within that space. 
Do not despise your father and mother.’ Farther|The soil produces good wheat, and corn, oats, 
speaking to them all, he said, ‘ When I am depart-| potatoes, &c., about equal to the average crops of 
ed, be you silent, and have a care you make no|Connecticut. Cotton has been produced here in 
noise ; but for weeping, you cannot help that.’| quality ani product per acre equal to the best 
Then he said, ‘ Turn me on my right side, and [| upland plantations in this country. 
will trust in the Lord.’ These were his last} Fruit of various kinds grows to great perfection. 
words that he spoke, and so slept about half an|The grapes in particular are very superior, while 
hour, and departed this life without struggling, as| peaches, pomegranates, apricots, plums, olives, 
if he had fallen into his natural sleep. figs, oranges, and melons, are rich and abundant, 
‘He died the 16th day of the Twelfth month,| Altogether, the climate and soil, and the pro- 
in the year 1698, aged nineteen years and three} ductions, make it a most desirable country for a 
month, residence, The rich lands near Jaffa can be 
—— bought for a sum equal to about six or eight dol- 
The most effectual way to secure happiness to| lars an English acre. 
ourselves is to confer it on others, To all this there is a drawback, which has 
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heretofore deterred settlers from seeking a home| not have been permitted by the Arabs, who hunt} the child,—for his life and for his happiness— 


there, who know how to appreciate and cultivate 


such a soil and make the productions profitable! protection of the American farmers, the Arabs/innocent and oppressed. 





them as they would wild beasts. But, under the 


break the spirit of the oppressor and deliver the 
If the parent is not 


and homes in such a climate pleasant and beauti-| will permit them to labour, and it is now a matter| accustomed to watch over his own spirit, nor to 
ful. The country is in possession of the Arabs, |of serious discussion among those who know of|keep it in subjection, the enemy will insinuate 
who in point of cultivation are but a small remove |the success of this enterprise, whether the most| himself and contend against the child with his 


above the wild Indians of this continent. 

From time to time missionary efforts have been | 
made in Palestine, both by English and Ameri- 
cans, with one universal degree of success—that | 
was to make no converts, but embitter the bigots | 
against those who were trying to tell them of a/ 
better religion than their own. 

Two years ago, an effort was made in a new) 
line to ameliorate the condition of the inhabitants | 
of Palestine. Seven Americans, with improved | 
plows and other tools, and American seeds, located | 
upon a piece of land seven miles from Jerusalem, 
one mile from Bethlehem, and made preparations | 
for farming after the American system. 

Their location was in the valley of Artos, upon | 
the very site of-one of the gardens of Solomon. 

Their friends in the city were much opposed to | 
their going out there to reside, urging them, if| 
they were determined to try to cultivate the soil, | 
to keep their residence in the city, for fear of the 
Arabs. This did not suit their plans, and they | 
took up their residence upon the land and com- 
menced operations, plowing deep with one of our| 
best plows, harrowing with an iron-toothed har- 
row, such as was never seen there before, and 
planting corn, potatoes, beans, peas, oats, barley, 
wheat, and all sorts of garden vegetables; in 
short, making a perfect American farm, 

The operations, instead of exciting the jealousy 
of the Arabs, aroused them to a state of surprise, 
and the news of what the Americans at Solomon’s 
garden were doing, and what wonderful tools they 
were using, and how peaceable and quiet they | 
were, never saying anything about their religion, 
flew on the wings of the wind, and visitors came 
to look and wonder, from far and near. The 
operations of the carpenter and blacksmith were 
not among the least sources of wonder, The 
rapid manner in which he heated his iron, and 
hammered it into just such shape as he desired, 
was beyond the comprehension of the simple- 
minded people. 

One day the farm received a visit from twenty- 
five Sheiks, who inspected all the tools and the | 
way they were used, and the eflect produced, and | 
looked at the growing crops, so much beyond any- | 
thing they had ever seen produced before, and| 
then turned their heads together to consult upon | 
the wonders they had witnessed. The conclusion | 
was that these people must posssess a very supe- | 
rior kind of religion, as that is the standard upon | 
which they base all their estimates of character. | 
They made applications at once for several of| 
their sons to serve as apprentices to learn Ameri- 
can farming, and did not even object that they | 
should be taught the principles of American reli- 
gion; for surely, said they, it must be a good 
religion, as these are very good people, and God | 
blesses their labour beyond any other in all Pales- 
tine. 

It would have been dangerous now for any one 
to molest the American farmers, since they had| 
all the Sheiks and principal men in the country 
on their side, and anxious for their success and 
influence. The Jews, too, began to think it would 
be better for them to cultivate such a fruitful soil 
than starve in the city, as many of them have 
done, and they began to apply for situations as 
labourers, notwithstanding the priests always 
taught them that it was derogatory to the national 
character of the Hebrews to till the soil. Though, 
if they had undertaken it by themselves, they would 











‘obscured by the multitude of words, 


feasible plan for colonizing the Jews in Palestine 

is not to make them cultivators of its rich soil. 
Owing to some difficulty which arose in regard 

to the title of the land, they commenced upon in 


|the valley of Artos, the little colony moved last 


year to the plains of Sharon, where they have 
got a permanent location, and the number consists 
now of ten Americans, male and female, and two 
Germans. 

One of the number was in our office a few days 
since, from whom we derived these facts. He 
speaks in most encouraging terms of the success 
of the agricultural project, and ultimately, by that 
means, of an influence upon the inhabitants, that 
will eventually result in great good, 

This effort has been made through the liberality 
of a few Christians in this city, and by the same 
spirit that actuated the first movers in the work, 
immense benefits may be conferred upon that 
country. All that is wanted to make it a desira- 
ble country forthe emigrants of Europe is an in- 


|crease of the present colony sufficient to form a 


nucleus or rallying-point, and more extended ope- 
rations, and a gradual drawing in of the resident 
population to adopt the same modes of producing 
the varied and profitable products of the soil,.— 


\IN. Y. Tribune. 


For “* The Friend.” 
TRAINING CHILDREN. 


A quiet government is no doubt the best, and 
generally the most efficient. ‘The parent who 
rules in a quiet way, has the best control of his 
own spirit, which is indispensable to right author- 
ity in a family. What he says is more likely to 
be to the purpose ; and if his words be savory 
also, they will seldom fail to forward the end de- 
signed. Where much is said, counsel is often 
Threaten- 
ing, also, should be avoided. Threats are some- 
times the resort of those who love their ease, and 
and hope thereby to escape the trouble of a better 
discipline—but generally they are made under the 
influence of a brittle temper—of harsh feelings. 
Harsh feelings will dictate harsh judgment, and 
harsh judgment, carried out, will harden the heart 
of the child. ‘Threats made and not executed, do 
but weaken the authority of the parent, and con- 
firm habits of disobedience in the child. They 
encourage presumption also: for knowing the 
parent’s will, and presuming upon their forbear- 
ance, children learn to become heedless of their 


'displeasure—a most dangerous habit for a child 


to contract in early life. ‘The writer is very far 
from any disposition to claim to himself the credit 
of having always acted up to the advice he is 
giving. He has made many mistakes which he 
would be glad of the opportunity of correcting, 
but from a good deal of experience and observa. 
tion, he is fully persuaded that in the hands of an 
affectionate parent, a considerable degree of 


|Strictness in early training is no cruclty, but the 
| reverse. 


If it breaks the spirit, it is only the 


|own weapons, thus wounding the spirits of both, 


————=>>>_ 
For“ The Friend.” 


SHANGHATS, 


Who knows the advantages or disadvantages 
of the Shanghai fowls except those who have been 
engaged in raising them in common with other 
chickens. Ifthe Editor of “The Friend” placed 
that essay on Shanghais in his columns as a hint 
or caution to the members of our Society to 
beware of getting into a spirit of speculation, [ 
hope it will have its use. 

Notwithstanding all this, let those fowls have 
their due. I have raised several kinds, and am 
decidedly of the opinion that they are more profit- 
|able in several respects. Ist. They are larger; 
2nd, They are quiet and more easily managed 
while raising their young. 3rd. Almost any fence 
willturn them, 4th. They feed on grass nearly 
the same as water-fowls, 5th, And more than 
all, the quantity of eggs they lay; the same in 
winter as summer; and eggs we know are eggs 
in our winter-markets, 6th. They commence 
laying younger than our common fowls: and I 
have known them to fetch off a nice brood of 
chickens at the age of six months. My opponent 
says, ‘Give me Guinea fowls for eggs.’ I will 
just say who ever heard of those fowls laying in 
the winter season? true, they lay from 18 to 20 
eggs before setting : but Shanghai’s lay two dozen, 
and sometimes more: and do not stop for the 
|inclement season. A prominent objection to them 
jis, they do not scratch for a living: this is with 
me an item in their favour. And as for their being 
{such unaccountable corn consumers, the piece 
shows for itself, that ignorance of their properties 
combined with a prejudice against them, was the 
cause of such a conclusion. Oruno. 

Ohio, Seventh mo. 1854. 


—=s—— 


WHAT FAMILY GOVERNMENT IS, 


It is not to watch children with a suspicious 
eye; to frown at their merry outbursts of innocent 
hilarity ; to suppress their joyous laughter, and to 
mould them into melancholy little models of octo- 
genarian gravity. 

And when they have been in fault, it is not to 
punish them simply on account of the personal 
injury that you may have chanced to suffer in 
consequence of their fault; while disobedience, 
}unattended by inconvenience to yourself, passes 
without rebuke. 

Nor is it to overwhelm the little culprit with a 
flood of angry words ; to stun him with a deafen- 
ing noise ; to call him by hard names, which do 
not express his misdeeds; to load him with 
epithets, which would be extravagant if applied to 
a fault of ten-fold enormity : or to declare with 
passionate vehemence that he is the worst child 
in the village and destined to the gallows, 

But it is to watch anxiously for the first risings 
of sin, and to repress them; to counteract the 
earliest workings of selfishness; to teach an im- 








spirit of the oppressor, which ought to be broken| plicit and unquestioning obedience to the will of 
—that spirit which is seeking to wrest the govern-|the parent, as the best preparation for a future 
ment of the child from its rightful lord and esta-| allegiance to the requirements of a civil magis- 
blish over it the worst of tyrannies—that spirit|trate, and to the laws of the great Ruler and 
which seeks to mar thé beauty and innocence that| Father in heaven. 

the good Spirit often imprints upon the child in} It is to punish a fault because it is a fault; be- 
tender years. Against this spirit it is we should | cause it is sinful and contrary to the commands of 
contend and not against the child, but rather for| God ; without reference to whether it may or not 
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THE FRIEND. 








Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly, 

Yet none of them he rudely doth disorder, 
Nor with his feet their silken leaves deface, 
But pastures on the pleasures of each place.” 


have been productive of immediate injury to the skilled in natural history, call the caterpillar larva, 
arents or to others. which means a mask, that is, a disguise or cover- 
It is to reprove with calmess and composure, | ing.” 
and not with angry irritation; ina few words fitly} Papa, Right, my boy; Linnteus, the most 
chosen, and not with a torrent of abuse ; to punish | eminent amongst naturalists, invented this name| Cassie, Oh! how very wonderful, Who would 
as often as you threaten, and threaten only when larva, because the caterpillar is a kind of outward | suppose that an ugly creeping insect like a cater- 
you both intend and can remember to perform ; to| covering or disguise of the future butterfly within. | pillar could be transformed into such a beautiful 
say what you mean, and infallibly to do as you ‘It has been ascertained by curious microscopic| creature as a butterfly? But, papa, I do not yet 
say. 'examination, that a distinct butterfly, only unde- perfectly understand what you mean by a pupa, 
It is to govern your family as in the sight of| veloped and not full grown, is contained within Papa, When the caterpillar has arrived at the 
Him, who gave you your authority ; who will | the body of the caterpillar; and that this latter close of its life as a caterpillar, it becomes, as I 
reward your strict fidelity with such blessings as | has its own organs of digestion and respiration, have just told you, motionless or torpid, that is, 
he bestowed on Abraham, or punish your criminal etc., suited to its larva life, quite distinct from inactive or apparently dead. It remains for some 
neglect with such curses as he visited on Eli.— and independent of the future butterfly which it| time in this state, having previously cast off its 
New York Observer. | encloses, caterpillar’s skin ; and the insect is then called a 
— Harry. What do you mean, papa, by micros-| pupa, which is a soft, jelly-like mass, liable to be 
copic, or whatever you call it? | injured or completely destroyed by any violence it 
A Conversation upon the Caterpillar. Papa, | think Cassie will be able to explain| may meet with. But in order to protect it from 
FOR YOUNG READERS, this big word microscopic to you ; as she has been | every thing of this kind, that great and good Being 
“Papa! papa! see what a very curious insect | Y¢TY lately looking through a miscroscope. who is the Author of all life, impels it to provide 
Ihave found here in the wall of our summer- Cassie. Oh yes; don’t you remember the last! itself with a means of security. In some cases 
house,” said little Cassie to her father, as she and|day we were at Mrs. Bagot’s, that Mr. Bagot this is effected by a cocoon of silk, or some other 
her younger sister and brothers were busily em- showed us a very curious instrument which had a| material, which the insect is led to construct for 


From the Leisure Hour. 


| 





ployed in dressing their little gardens, and train- number of glasses, through which we leoked, and| its future abode; in others, its soft skin being 


ing a honeysuckle, with its sweet-smelling bells 
and bright scarlet berries, through the branches of 
the golden creeper which formed the roof of their 
pretty bower. : 

“Oh! let me see it,” said Nannie, running up 
to her sister, who had hastened to her papa, who 
was seated upon a rustic chair just opposite to 
where his children were thus employed, with a 
book in his hand. ‘ Why, that is a caterpillar, 
Cassie, which you know mamma told us will in 
course of time turn into one of those beautiful 
butterflies that flutter from flower to flower.” 

“Yes, Nannie; but this is covered with pretty 
little yellow balls, which are quite bright and 
silky; and see! it is not nearly so large or so 
round as the caterpillar mamma showed us, and 
it had none of those little yellow balls,” 

“Oh, papa, what kind of butterfly will it pro- 
duce ?” 

“« My dear children,” said their papa, ‘ that un- 
fortunate insect is destined never to become a 
butterfly of any kind. It has met with enemies 
that have destroyed its vitadety ; that is, its power 
of living longer in any state, and left it nothing 
but an empty skin. 1 shall presently endeavour 
to explain to you how this has been effected ; but, 
first, let me hear whether Harry can tell me what 
the caterpillar comes from.” _~ 


« Yes, a pupa,” said the youngest child—a lit-| 


tle boy about eight years of age, who, from his 


love of asking questions, and his desire of gaining | 


information on everything that he could at all un- 
derstand, was called THE DocToR—‘* mamma 
told us that the butterfly lays a number of little 
eggs, which are hatched into little caterpillars, 
that are at first very small, but very soon grow 
as large as those caterpillars which we saw on the 
cabbage leaf.” 

Papa, Quite right ; these eggs are laid in some 
place where, as soon as they are hatched, the 
little caterpillar is sure to find plenty of food suit- 
ed to its nature; and this he devours so greedily, 
that he increases in size in a wonderful manner, 
until the time arrives that he is about to undergo 
a second change; and as he was a motionless egg 
before he became a caterpillar, so now he again 


becomes almost motionless, and changes into an- | 


other kind of egg, as it were, from which the 
future butterfly is to issue. Can any of you tell 
me the name by which naturalists call the cater- 
pillar? 

* Yes, papa,” said James, the eldest boy, who 
had listened with great attention to what had been 
said, ‘ Naturalists, or those persons who are 


XUM 


|saw the down on the wing of a moth, and the) 
|little vessels in the rose branch which carry up the 
|sap and nourishment tothe flower? This instru- 
|ment, he told us, was a microscope; and micros- 
/copic examination means, looking at the larva or 
caterpillar through a microscope. 

apa. Yes; and this shows us the little em- 


|bryo or young butterfly inside of the larva; and) 


at the same time discovers to us the lungs and 
stomach of the larva, by which it breathes and 
| feeds, quite distinct and independent of this little 
| butterfly, as I have already told you. 

| Nannie. But I think mamma said that the 
butterfly comes from a chrysalis, or cocoon of silk, 
which the caterpillar spins before it changes into 
\the butterfly. 

| Papa. So it does, Nannie. The full-grown 
| butterfly lays the egg; the egg produces the 
larva, or caterpillar, which, as we have seen, con- 
/tains the future butterfly ; and when the proper 
period arrives, and the lile of the insect in this its 
first stage is to close, the caterpillar becomes what 
is called a pupa, inclosed in a chrysalis or cocoon 
|(ofien composed of silk, as in that of the silkworm, 
which supplies us with that important article,) 
and lies torpid for a time within this natural 
icoffin, from which it breaks forth at the proper 
|period as a perfect butterfly. 

Harry. Will you tell me, papa, what you mean 
by a cocoon? and what produces it? 

Papa. The larva or caterpillar, when about to 
end its larva life, appears to be conscious of this 
approaching state some time previously ; and ac- 
cordingly we find the different kinds of caterpillars 
making different arrangements for their security 
and repose whilst in that state. Some, like that 
which Cassie found, retreat to a retired and secure 
| situation, such, for instance, as the summer-house 
| where it was discovered ; others make their way 
under ground, and there remain buried till they 

rise under a new form; whilst others, again, spin 
themselves a hiding-place of silk, which is called 


| 


moistened with a gummy liquid which it emits, it 
becomes hard and of a shell-like appearance, and 
thus it remains till it issues forth in its perfect 


|state. (To be concluded.) 


—— 


For ‘The Friend.” 
VAIN INDULGENCES. 

“Oh, that my head were waters, and mine 
eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day 
and night for the slain of the daughter of my peo- 
ple!” not slain wtth the sword, but with the 
| fashions, the maxims, the customs and the vani- 
ties of the world. 1 rejoiced to see an allusion to 
this subject in the columns of “ The Friend,” for 
|my spirit is often grieved in observing the rich- 
|ness and costliness of the furniture, and the orna- 
| ments conspicuous in the habitations of some from 
whom we might expect different things ; and who 
| profess to be followers of Him who wore a seam- 
less garment, and to believe in the same self-deny- 
ing principles and testimonies of our worthy pre- 
decessors, who were cast into prisons and dungeons, 
jand not only denied the comforts, but even the 
| necessaries of life. How then can we indulge in 
| these needless and showy things that evince little 
of the humble spirit of Him who said, “ The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, 
but the son of man hath not where to lay his 
head.” ‘Though we may be entrusted with an 
abundance of this world’s treasures, yet this is 
no excuse for these indulgences, but rather an in- 
citement to show forth our gratitude to the Giver 
of these blessings by our simplicity and willing- 
ness to be examples to the flock in all moderation, 
| showing ourselves good stewards of His manifold 
gifts. For if we are not faithful in the unrighte- 
;ous mammon, and use it to His honour, He will 
send leanness into our souls, and utter the solemn 
language, “ Shall I not visit for these things, and 
shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation as 
\this?” Yes, truly, we have need to be aroused 
| from the lethargy caused, by giving our strength 


a cocoon, and inclosed in it, as in a natural coffin, | to the world and the perishing things thereof, and 
pass this period of their existence in a state o!| not enough eyeing the Captain of our salvation, 
|torpidity and death-like inactivity, during which| who uttered the consoling assurance of acknow- 
they are called pupa, till at length, if they escape edging us before His Father and the holy angels, 


the dangers to which they are liable, they emerge 
into renewed life, no longer to grovel on the earth, 
but, as beautiful winged creatures, to soar high 
above it, and join their companions in the air :— 


“ Where he arriving, round about doth fly 
From bed to bed, from one to other border, 
| And takes survey, with curious, busy eye, 





Of every tlower and herb there set in order: 


|“ we acknowledged him before men. 





The number of miles of railway in operation in 
|the United States at present is 17,776, against 
13,266 miles in operation on Ist of year, 1853, 
or an increase of 4,510 miles in twelve months. 
The number of miles in operation in 1852, was 
10,843, 
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For “The Friend.” | Journal, which would be valuable and instructive. 


Many excellent letters of faithful Friends now 
gone to their everlasting reward, well calculated 
lished, of which we find a brief synopsis and/to stir up the zeal of the living, are suffered to 
review in the Spectator, an English paper. The slumber in private collections; many an account 
Reviewer says: “ She was borna Unitarian; for|of preservations in life, and Christian support in 
years she was, perhaps, practically a nothing-at-|death, are retained in old manuscripts, which 
all-ist. As half a century rolled on, she began|might have a tendency, if given to the world, of 
to turn her attention to religion, and finally settled | quickening the faith of the feeble traveller Zion- 
down amongst the Quakers,—prompted as much,| ward, and comforting the soul of the “ faint, yet 
probably, by her personal associations with the| pursuing” Christian warrior, 

Gurney family, and other Friends at Norwich, as} Our correspondent continues: ‘That “ The 
by any theological considerations.” Friend,” which has always been considered as 

She used the plain language, conformed some- | the organ of the Society on this side of the great 
what in dress to the Quaker garb, and there ‘ her | waters, from its commencement, by the body of 
convincement seemed to end.’ The Spectator|sound Friends here, may ever continue justly en- 
says: “In her last illness she had the Litany | titled to hold that position by maintaining a strait 
read to her, earnestly making the responses ; and forward and unwavering course, without a fear of 
she was surrounded, in life and death, by counter-|acknowledging Truth, or exposing error, when 
feit presentments of men opposite enough.” necessary, is what I, with many others, do greatly 

“She lay dead; placed in her coffin in the|desire.” With this honest expression of kindly 
lower chamber beneath the one in which she had| concern, we can heartily unite, We have aimed, 
breathed her last ; surrounded by the portraits of| and do still continue to aim, at making and pre- 
her friends, which, hanging upon the walls of the | serving our journal a consistent and unwavering 
room, used so often to attract her notice, and won |advocate of the principles of Truth, the testi- 
from her some expression of remembrance and|monies of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
regard. Men of all views, political and religious,|set forth in the Holy Scriptures,—revealed in- 
were there; all known, and having earned a niche | wardly to the saints, and believed in, lived up to 
there by some superiority of natural or acquired |and preached by George Fox and our worthy pre- 
excellences. ‘There Lafayette, Cooper, David,/decessors, We have no unity with any defection 
Madam de Stael, and others of her foreign friends, |in principle, nor any departure in practice ; and 
hung side by side. There J. J. Gurney and his|intend, as light and wisdom are afforded us, to 
brother, Elizabeth Fry and Lucy Aggs, and close | stand if we can, in our proper post against the 
by them, the Bishops of Norwich and Durham, | mighty inroad of a worldly spirit, and the conse- 
and Professors Sedgwick and Whewell; there quent declension from, primitive spirituality and 
the poets and statesmen whose genius had charm- | simplicity, so prevalent in some places, 
ed her; and last though not the least, Mrs. Sid- 
dons in her glory as Queen Catharine.” SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

If this recorded convert to Quakerism lived | EUROPE.—News from England to the 15th ult. Flour 
amidst gilt pictures of play actresses, warriors, |in Liverpool, 33s. 6d. to 34s. 6d. Cotton had also de- 
bishops, painters, authors, and professed ministers | clined. Cholera has appeared in many places, in Eu- 
of the Gospel amongst Friends, and on her death- | T°P¢- An Australian emigrant ship had been obliged 


“ad : ; «tan, | to put back to Liverpool, after losing fifty of the passen- 
bed, clung to the Litany and its answers, instead | zers ; it has broken out in the allied Baltic fleet now in 


of quietly resting in spirit on the Lord Jesus for | Roomersund Sound, and also in the garrison of Cron- 
comfort and support, what must have been the | stadt; at St. Petersburg there were 580 cases on the 
nature of that Quakerism which acknowledged | Ist ult., and at Marseilles (france) 106 deaths had oc- 


her and which she acknowledged ?! ! | curred in one day. 

- The War.—Ten thousand more French troops were 
being sent in English vessels to the Baltic. Further 
{collisions between the Turkish and Russian forces in 
: __. | Wallachia are reported, in which the latter sustained 
EIGHTH MONTH 5, 1854. jcomaiiocante Dame. 

F : | About 150 wagons with wounded Russian soldiers, 


. d ie Antes oi |among them 80 officers, had arrived at Bucharest, and 
One of our correspondents who has sent us an | 459 carts loaded in the same way had arrived at Jassy. 


acceptable literary selection which appears in our|—Could we have seen these melancholy trains, and 
paper this week, says, “ though I, as an indivi-|looked upon the wretched beings conveyed in them, it 
dual, am always best pleased when I see ee oe a ee pe of some of the mi 
: . . |rors attending that unspeakable abomination, war. The 
; > W ; od w slig $ matter | ; oe . “peed 
little sheet fe ie 2 religious Saane | war intelligence always reaches us first from England, 
ofa savory kind; yet as thou hast to cater lor @ | and of course is somewhat different from that which 
variety of tastes it would bear the appearance of| would be given by Russians. 
being necessary to give considerable variety tothe| Accounts from St. Petersburg represent the doings of 
matter thou servest up, as this probably would | the English on the coast of Finland as barbarous, and in 
ca: atm ‘ rreatest | Some cases of the most atrocious character ; they speak of 
be the most satisfactory to by far the greatest a number of petty predatory incursions in which unpro- 
number, ae f : | tected villages have been burned and plundered ; small 
We are glad of the aid of our friends, in mak- | vessels belonging to the peasantry captured or destroyed, 
ing for us entertaining selections of matter calcula- | and in some instances the commission of outrages of the 
ted to furnish the readers with valuable informa-|™0St odious kind. : 
idle in then wevions desartusente of ecience, and of} Four days later. In the Liverpool market, wheat and 
ion 7 Pp ; ° |flour had further declined. The insurrection in Spain 
natural history. But we also, feel anxious to see 


: ie : aa eae! is believed to be spreading throughout the country, not- 
every number of “The Friend,” as it is issued, | withstanding the strenuous efforts of the government to 


go forth into the many families where it is a wel-| put it down. ; : 
come visitant, ** well stored with religious matter| Russian troops were re-entering Wallachia, and the 
’ 2 : 5 lallied furces i var meme rar 2 
of a savory kind.” We wish to see the readers | Med | forces in Turkey in movement towards the 
thereof well instructed in the true. principles of} BARBADOES.—Up to Sixth mo. 27, the ravages of 
Quakerism, as set forth in the writings of our|Cholera were unabated; it was thought 6500 persons 
worthy predecessors, and exemplified in their| ad died. . 
aciive cross-bearing, Christian lives and holy HAVANA.—At last dates, was suffering from Yellow 


din : : Fever. 
deaths, There are materials in almost every| UNiTED STATES.—On the 25th ult., the Senate ra- 


family for the preparation of a few pages for our| tified a treaty with Russia, binding the United States to 


AMELIA OPIE. 
A life of Amelia Opie has been recently pub- 
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neutrality during the present war, and obtaining the 
acknowledgment by Russia of the mercantile rights of 
neutrals expressed briefly by the phrase, “that free 
ships make free goods.” <A Russian agent is stated to 
be in Washington with propositions to cede the Rus- 
sian possessions in America to the United States for 
pecuniary consideration. 

The Destruction of San Juan de Nicaragua. San Juan 
or Greytown contained about 80 houses and 500 inha- 
bitants ; its principal importance was derived from its 
being situated at the eastern terminus of the proposed 
ship canal through the isthmus, by way of Lake Nica- 
ragua. The protectorate formerly extended over the 
place by the English, had been latterly withdrawn, and 
the State of Nicaragua exercising no jurisdiction, the 
people had established a government and laws of their 
own. Some weeks since, a difficulty occurred with an 
American captain, who in a dispute had killed one of 
the natives. Solon Borland, of Arkansas, on his return 
from a diplomatic mission, was at San Juan when this 
occurred, and by threats and violence prevented the 
arrest of the offender. On Borland’s going on shore, 
soon after, some indignities were offered him by the ex- 
cited people, and there was an attempt to arrest him, 
but it was forbidden by the mayor. When the ex min- 
ister reached Washington, he complained of the insult 
he had received, and the U.S. sloop of war Cyane wag 
promptly despatched to demand an apology, and a sum 
of money as satisfaction. The demand not being com- 
plied with, Captain Hollins, it is presumed in accordance 
with his instructions, caused the defenceless town to be 
bombarded on the 13th ult., and afterwards effected its 
entire destruction by burning the remaining buildings— 
thus depriving the inhabitants of their means of sub- 
sistence, and leaving them without shelter under the 
tropical sun. 

The Wheat Crop. That of Illinois is stated to be the 
largest ever raised in the State; that of Ohio to prove 
| better than was anticipated; and that of Virginia to be 
| above average. 

Wisconsin.—The Supreme Court of this State has de- 
cided the Fugitive Slave law to be unconstitutional. 

Health of Cities——Where there is no Cholera, our 
principal cities appear to be healthy ; some of them un- 
usually so, but wherever this dread visiter makes its 
appearance, it is usually accompanied by a great in- 
crease of some other forms of disease; thus in New 
York only 241 of last week’s mortality are attributed to 
Cholera, and yet the aggregate reaches the startling 
| number of 1139. 

New Orleans.—Interments for the week ending 16th 
ult., 120. 

Pitisburg.—Only 20 deaths in a population of 70,000. 

Baltimore.—In the week ending 24th ult., 174. Last 
week, 212. 

Boston.—In the week ending 29th ult., 108. 

New York.—Total interments for the week, 1139; of 
these, 241 are attributed to Cholera; 26, Cholera Mor- 
| bus; 282, Cholera Infantum; 75, Diarrhoea; and 42, 
| Dysentery; the foreign population and young children 
are the greatest sufferers. 

Brooklyn.—257 deaths—92 of Cholera. 

Philadelphia.—Initerments last week, 573 ; of Cholera, 
70; Cholera Morbus, 14; Cholera Infantum, 106 ; Diar- 
thea, 21; Dysentry, 41; Sun-stroke, 27; under one 
| year of age, 187 ; under five years, 303. 

St. Louis.—In the week ending 24th ult., 296 deaths. 

The epidemic is still very fatal at Chicago, Detroit, 
and thany other places. 





A TEACHER WANTED, 

For the Girls’ second arithmetical school at West-town 
Boarding School. Apply to Anne Tatum, Woodbury ; 
| Sidney Coates, 330 Arch st.; Elizabeth Peirson, 254 N. 
| Fifth st.; or Sarah Allen, 146 Pine st. 
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Diep, after a few hours’ illness, on the 6th of Seventh 
month, in the 6lst year of her age, Mary Wricat, 
(wife of Nathan Wright ;) a member of the Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting of Friends for the Northern District. 

, at his residence in Columbiana county, Obio, 

on the 12th ult., James ArmsTRONG; a minister and 

|member of Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting, in the 67th 

year of his age. He endured a protracted illness of 
several months, with exemplary patience and Christian 
fortitude, and has left to survivors the consoling belief, 
that, through the mercy of his Redeemer, his end was 
| peace, 








, near Milton, Wayne county, Indiana, on the 
|12th of Seventh month, of pulmonary consumption, in 
the thirty-eighth year of her age, lsapeLia, wife of 
Charles T. Westcombe, (formerly of Worcester, Eng.,) 
and daughter of Saml. Stokes, formerly of Philadelphia. 
| Her end was peace. 
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